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No. 29, Numenius, about the size of N. longirostris, but with 
shorter bill, smaller than N. major or N. arcuatus. It is not 
stated, however, whether this species has a white or a barred rump. 
If the latter, it would then be the N. australis, Gould, which is 
common in North China and Amoorland, and which we should 
expect to find in Japan en route to Australia. The Numenius 
tahitiensis with the barred rump, allied to N. pheopus, procured 
from Hakodadi, and noted in Perry’s ‘Expedition,’ vol. 1. p.228, 
is very probably the same as the N. uropygialis, Gould, of Aus- 
tralia, which occurs throughout the Indian Archipelago, the 
Philippines, and Formosa. In the latter island, as I have reason 
to believe, it breeds. 

The two remaining birds of Cassin’s list are also new to the 
Hakodadi locality—Limosa lapponica, L., and Hematopus ostra- 
legus, L. The latter bird is well known from Amoorland and 
China; but the record of the former is certainly interesting, if 
really correct. The long-legged Limosa melanura, L., occurs 
plentifully in India, and its range has been traced across Eastern 
Asia into Australia; but the short-legged form is not noted as 
an Indian bird. In China we get only the closely allied L. uro- 
pygialis of Australia, which is always to be distinguished by its 
barred instead of white ramp. I suspect, therefore, on closer 
examination it will be found that the Hakodadi specimens are 
of the Australian species, which probably, with the Curlew and 
Snipe, breed in Mantchurian latitudes, and, returning to winter 
in Australia, touch at the Japanese shores. 


XXXVI.—Notes on Birds breeding in the Neighbourhood of 
Sydney. By E. P. Ramsay, Esq., of Dobroyde. 
[Continued from p. 180. ] 

4. The Rock-WarBLER (Origma rubricata, Gould, B. Austr. 
iu. pl. 69). 

This bird may always be found in the neighbourhood of gul- 
lies and ravines, especially where there is running water. It 
seems to give preference to the rocky side of steep gullies, where 
it may be seen running over the rocks uttering its shrill ery, 
entermg into the crevices under the low shelving rocks, and 
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reappearing again many yards in advance. It is a very pleasing 
and lively little bird, and seems to love solitude. I have never 
seen it perch upon a tree, although I have spent several 
evenings in watching it. It runs with rapidity over the ground, 
and over heaps of rubbish left by the floods, where it seems to 
get a good deal of its food. Sometimes it will remain for a 
minute on the point of a rock, then as it were falling over the 
edge, repeat its shrill cry, and dash off again into some hole in 
the cliffs. 

The nest is of an oblong form, very large for the size of the 
bird, with an entrance in the side about two inches wide. It is 
generally suspended under some overhanging rock, and is com- 
posed of fibrous roots interwoven with the webs of spiders, the 
birds having a preference for those webs which contain the 
spiders’ eggs, and that are of a greenish colour. The mass does 
not assume the shape of a nest until a few days before it is com- 
pleted, when a hole for entrance is made, and the inside warmly 
lined with feathers; however, even when finished it is a very 
ragged structure, and easily shaken to pieces. The birds take 
a long time building their nests: one I found on the 6th August, 
1861, was not finished until the 25th of the same month; on 
the 30th we took three eggs from it. This nest was suspended 
from the roof of a small cave in the gully of George’s River, 
near M‘Quarie Fields, and was composed of rootlets and spiders’ 
webs, warmly lined with feathers and opossum-fur ; it contained 
three eggs, of a pure and glossy white, each egg being 84 lines 
in length by 63 in breadth. (Sometimes the eggs are 9, but 
more often 8 and 84 lines long). They are very similar in ap- 
pearance to those of Latham’s Grass-Finch (Amadina lathami). 

The breeding-time lasts from August to December, during 
which time two broods are raised. 

I have never found more than one nest or one pair of birds 
near the same part of the gully; and I do not think they will 
make their nests near each other, much less under the same rock. 

5. The WeperTaILep Hacie (Aguila fucosa, Gould, B. 
Austr. i. pl. 1. 

So much has been said upon the habits of this bird in Mr. 
Gould’s work, that I shall not take up time with any remarks 
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upon it here, but simply make a few observations upon the nest 
and eggs, as I see Mr. Gould has had no opportunity of doing 
so, not having been able to procure the eggs. Although I have 
myself frequently found the nests of these birds, yet the difh- 
culty of getting at them has made the eggs comparatively rare 
in collections. The nests are easily found; for, indeed, they are 
large and conspicuous. They are often three feet high, and con- 
sist of a mass of sticks piled up between the forks of the top- 
most branches of the larger Eucalypti, or placed at the end of a 
leaning bough. The lower part of the nest is made of thick 
sticks, smaller ones being used for the top, and the whole lined 
with twigs and grass. The first eggs I saw were taken in August 
1860, and were given to me by Mr. James Ramsay, at Carding- 
ton, a station on the Bell River, near Molong. They were taken 
from a nest which Mr. Ramsay had found, by a black boy who 
stepped the tree. The nest, he states, was placed upon a fork 
near the end of one of the main branches of a large box-tree 
(Eucalyptus, sp.?). It was fully seventy feet from the ground, 
and no easy task to get at it. This nest was about 34 feet high, 
by 4 or 5 broad, and about 14 foot deep, lined with tufts of 
grass and with down and feathers plucked from the breasts of 
the birds, upon which the eggs were placed. The eggs are two 
in number, nearly round, and very thick and rough in the shell. 
One egg is 3 inches long by 22 broad, the ground-colour white, 
thickly blotched and minutely freckled with rust-red, light yel- 
lowish brown, and obsolete spots of a lilac tint. The other egg 
is nearly all white, having only a few blotches of light yellowish 
brown, and some fine dots of light rust-red; it is 2% inches in 
length by 24 in breadth. 


XXXVII.—On Accipiter stevensoni, a New Species of Hawk 
from China. By J. H. Gurney, M.P., F.Z8., &e. 


(Plate XI.) 


In introducing to the readers of ‘The Ibis’ a Chinese Sparrow- 
hawk which I believe to have been hitherto undescribed, and in 
now describing this species from specimens in the Norwich 
Museum, I have taken the opportunity of designating it by the 


